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VoL. V. 


Exursits at Tae Natrona..” 


Everyone who has attended the meetings of the 
National Veterinary Association must have been 
struck with the great interest shown by members in 
the exhibits. Drugs, instruments, shoes, hobbles, 
clothing and the hundred-and-one articles used on 
or about horses in healt. and sickness are all looked 
at and discussed. The busy practitioner always 
finds something novel and interesting amongst the 
show-—sometbing useful for his practical daily work. 
Hitherto the exhibits have been limited, and the 
Provisional Committee seem. to have devoted little 
time to collecting or to assisting exhibitors. Five 
of the best known firms are generally well repre- 
sented, and each manages to produce something new 
every year. We appreciate their enterprise but per- 
haps hardly inspire them with much enthusiasm. 
This year a new departure is to be made and the 
exhibits are to be a more prominent feature. The 
Provisional Committee have determined to invite a 
larger show of objects interesting to veterinarians 
and to afford every convenience to firms favouring 
them with specimens of their art or manufacture. 

All communications addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Augustus Taylor, Turner Street, 
Manchester, or to the Hon. Sec. Mr. J. A. Meredith, 
Drayton House, Old Trafford, will receive immediate 
attention, -~~-—- 


Tae Examinations. 


On Monday the examinations of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons commence, for the first time, 
with a written examination applied synchronously in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and London. Lach class, at all 
the schools, will sit down to answer the same paper, 
and we shall have an approach to uniformity of test 
for every student as near as human minds can get it. 
Uniformity is altogether a good thing in examinations 
When the candidates are sent up from four different 
teaching schools. It ensures fair play to all, and 
prevents any suspicion that one set of men are not 
treated as leniently or severely as others. The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons has only to protect 
itself and the public from ignorance on the part of 
its graduates, and this must be done with as much 
consideration as possible for the candidates and the 
schools that have taught them. Uniformity is a 
very doubtful good when applied to teaching. Men’s 
minds are too easily moulded and when all are 
moulded alike, so far as diversity of intelligence and 
character will allow, we are approaching a con- 
Yentional sameness that threatens to destroy all 
originality. 

The teachers of youth have a tremendous respon- 
‘ibility and an examining body, by the influence 


it necessarily has on the teaching, bears also a 
responsibility that should never be lost sight of. 


Tue Comine Execrions. 


Reaction is inevitable, and it is only human vature 
to relax efforts after a full display of energy. For 
the past three years the veterinary profession has 
been engaged in a task of destructive and con- 
structive action which appears to have somewhat 
enervated it. Within a month we have to elect 
fifteen members of Council, in other words we are 
in a position in which it is possible to alter one half 
of the representative governing body by electing 
untried men for four years. No one seems to care 
very much in what direction this great change is 
made, and so far we are in utter ignorance of the 
views and opinions of these candidates. It will 
soor be too late to ask, and we may have an un- 
pleasant awakening when the elections have decided 
who is to guide the professional progress of the next 
few years. Unknown men may appear and astonish 
us by their intelligence and business tact; well 
known men may be elected and exhibit either 
absolute indifference or the most perverse opposi- 
tion. What they will do or say is left entirely to 
their own will and pleasure. Why this apathy ? 
Is it wise to put men into power whose opinions are 
unknown? We venture to think the position 
dangerous, and hope it is not too late to ask prac- 
titioners to be alert aud to insist on knowing who 
they vete for. We also hope that candidates will 
take the profession into their confidence and 
publicly state what they believe to be their qualifi- 
cations for election as Councilmen. 

It is quite true that no burning questions now 
exist. but we must avoid any retrograde step and see 
that the Council is not swamped by men opposed to 
all that has been done. We want to select with our 
eyes open—with such data before us as will enable 
a vote to be given with honesty and intelligence. 


MR. A. G. SEATH. 

There is no sadder event than the loss of a young and 
promising man just as he has reached the opportunity for 
displaying his worth. Only in October last Mr. Seath who 
had been a few months gazetted to the Army Veterinary 
Department, embarked for India, and now we have news of 
his death from enteritis at Meerut on April 27th. The quiet 
thoughtful habits of the deceased, the firm love of his pro- 
fession, his intelligence and education all promised an 
eminent career. Those who knew him also recognised 
other qualities of disposition and charactgwhich are too 
rare and which bind men together in friendships so strong 
that the sorrow of parting is rendered more acute. 

Mr. Seath was born in 1869 and his diploma is dated May 


1889. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


EPILEPSY IN A BITCH. 
By H. Pickwortn. M.R.C.V.S., Tamworth. 


On the 20th of Jast month a valuable fox terrier 
bitch, five years old, the property of L. P. C. Astley, 
Esq., was brought to our infirmary showing every 
symptom of epilepsy. The bitch was pregnant and 
expected to have pups every hour, being three or 
four days over the ordinary period of utero-gesta- 
tion. She was rather small but very heavy in pup. 
I saw her a few minutes after admission and was 
told she had had three or four fits previous to arriv- 
ing and seemed worse after each, she died after be- 
ing in our stable about twenty minutes. There was 
no sign of parturition taking place. Having had 
two or three similar cases and from the previous 
history of this animal | attribute the epileptic fits to 
advanced pregnancy. 

Immediately the bitch died I decided to try and 
save the pups as they were very valuable. Per- 
formed laparotomy as soon as possible and removed 
five healthy living pups; they were well cared for 
and a foster mother obtained ; all of them are alive 
and doing well. I consider this a favourable ter- 
mination in an unfavourable case. To me it is 
interesting, and I'trust it may be also to some of the 
readers of your valuable journal. 


EXTRAORDINARY LACTATION IN A GOAT. 
By F. Hospay, M.R.C.V.S., Redhill. 


On the 19th of March I was called in to attend a 

female goat which had been for three days suffering 
from an enormously enlarged udder. I found the 
animal apparently in perfect health, turned out in 
the field, and with the exception of the enlarged 
udder and the fact that she was in cstrum noticed 
nothing abnormal. The udder was about three 
times the normal size, very tense and hot to the 
touch, and very tender. 
' Treatment consisted in the administration of a 
dose of Mag. Sulph. and the local application of 
hot poultices of spent hops and ung. Belladonna, the 
mammary gland being supported by asling. Matters 
progressed favourably but slowly till the 8rd of 
April when, on pulling the teats, she gave half a 
gallon of milk of apparently normal appearance. 
Directly after giving this the udder collapsed and 
became of normal size, skin hanging loose and as if 
shrivelled. In the evening she gave about two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, and since then for five or six 
days she has given the same quantity at each milk- 
ing time, but the quantity has now increased to a 
pint a day. 

The goat was exactly six year old, having been 
born April 12th 1887, and had never had a kid or 
ever seen put to the male. I can only suppose that 
the lactation is due to the inflammation present 
having started the gland into activity and so caused 


reported in The Record as having occurred in bitches, 
but never before in the goat or any other animal. 
Perhaps someone will be induced to report similar 
cases and thus add to the statistics on the subject. 
It is a very remarkable fact, although it seems 
scarcely credible, that the mother of this goat has 
continued in milk ever since this one was born (six 
years) without having been to the male, and now 
gives about a pint at each meal. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TIME OF DAY 
' ON THE PRODUCTION OF COLIC. 


By Ver.-Capr. F. Smrrx, Aldershot. 


There are few diseases with which as a pro- 
fession we are better acquainted than colic, but so 
far as | am aware the influence of the time of day 
on the production of cases, has not previously had 
attention drawn to it. 

For many years passed I have observed the pre- 
ponderance of cases of colic which occur between 
the hours of four and five o’clock, and for some 
time I made notes of the hour of admission. I 
found that the same rule applied not only in this 
country but in India, and though the numbers on 
which I am able to lay my hands are small, yet they 
clearly illustrate the point in question. 

I have records of the hour of admission of 152 
cases Of colic, in this total is only included those 
which recovered. Of these 152 cases not a single 
one was admitted between 11.30 p.m. and 3.30 a.m ; 
from 4 a.m. to 2 p.m., a period of ten hours, cases 
were admitted on an average of «little over four for 
each hour, being highest at 8 a.m. and lowest at 
4a.m.and2 p.m. So far we have only accounted 
up to two o’clock in the afternoon, the number of 
cases for the latter hour being two. We now ob- 
serve a considerable rise in the proportion of cases 
admitted, viz. at 3 o’clock 16 cases, at four o’clock 
24 cases, at 5 o’clock 44 cases; the proportion of ad- 
missions now suddenly falls, for at 6 o’clock p.m. 
only 17 cases were admitted; at 7 o’clock p.m. the 
admissions had fallen to four; the remaining four 
hours up to 11 p.m., only furnished six cases for the 
entire period. Here isthe complete table :— 


Hour. Cases. Hour. Cases Hour. Cases. 
4am. 2 12 noon 56 8 p.m. 2 
5, 3 1 p.m. 2 
3 2 1 
8 24 12midnight. nil 
4 44 1 am. nil. 


Half hours and minutes are disregarded ; a horse. 
for instance, admitted at half-past four o'clock 's 
taken as representing four o’clock, but a case & 
4.40 is taken as five o'clock. What is the signifi 
cance of our figures ? 

The horses which furnished the above data me 
a body fed three times daily, and no great error wil 


the secretion of milk. I have seen several cases 


arise by considering the hours of feeding to be © 
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a.m.,12 noon, andd p.m. The hours of watering 
being a little earlier than the hours of feeding. | 
say no great error will arise for the reason that 
though the exact hours of watering and feeding de- 
pend upon regimental custom, yet the character of 
my tables are not altered by grouping the figures 
according to regiments; in other words, the same 
truth comes out whether the horse be fed at 5 p.m. 
or 5.30 p.m. 

We may say, broadly speaking, that the feeding 
of these horses is spread over about 12 hours, and 
that for the other 12 hours they have nothing to eat; 


the interval between the last feed and the morning | _ 


feed is, say, twelve hours; between the morning and 
mid-day feed four hours, and between the mid-day 
and evening feed five hours. 

I mention these points because if there is any 
truth in the theory of colic production as being due 
to the washing out of the partially digested contents 
of the stomach into the intestines by large 
draughts of water, we should expect but little colic 
in the morning, rather more at mid-day, and most in 
the afternoon ; this theory is supported so far as the 
afternoon is concerned, but it falls through at mid- 
day, for there were asmaller number of cases between 
12 noon and 2 p.m. than between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. 

It may be argued, by those upholding what we 
may call the water theory, that we do not know 
how long it will take to produce colic after watering 
on the contents of a stomach, (for in the light of 
our physiological knowledge no one will argue that 
the stomach filled at 8 a.m. is empty by noon) and 
that the harm done by drinking at 11.30 or mid-day 
may not develop until the afternoon. ‘T'o an extent 
this argument is difficult to meet, but there is one 
telling piece of evidence against it, and that is the 
majority of colic cases which present themselves 
between 4 and 5 o’clock have just been watered. If 
the water will produce immediate pain in the after- 
noon it should do the same at mid-day. 

There is, however, another way of looking at this 
same point, the mid-day ration is generally larger 
and more bulky than the morning feed, and whereas 
the bulk of material in the stomach may not have 
been large enough to offer any obstruction to the 
water at noon, it may have been large enough to 
offer obstruction at 4.30 p.m. 

Against the water theory there is certain strong 
evidence, and I must confess that in recent years my 
confidence in it as a chief factor in colic produc- 
tion has received a rude shaking, but facts are 
stubborn things, and it is very telling evidence in 
favour of the water theory that: 1. The large 
majority of the affected horses have taken their 
evening water but refused their food. 2. That over 
55 per cent. of the total number of cases occur dur- 
ing a certain three hours of the afternoon, and at a 

period immediately following their afternoon water. 

On referring to the table it will be seen that 16 
cases of the disease occurred between 2.30 and 3.30. 
This may tell both for and against the water theory, 
for many men are fond of giving their horses water 
after feeding, though the proportion of cases is too 
high incomparison with the small total to be accoun- 
ted for by this breach of regulation. 


I confess | am puzzled to account for why it is 
that four hours in the afternoon, viz. from 2.30 to 
6.30, should furnish 66 per cent. of the total 
namber of colic cases, and the sudden rise and sudden 
fall in the number of admissions are astonishing 
features we cannot get away from; until some 
better explanation is forthcoming, the water theory 
appears the most plausible and rational explana- 
tion. 

Perhaps your readers may throw further light on 
this interesting subject. My information is gathered 
from Army practice. 


Royal College of 
Veterinarp Surgeons. 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN COMMITTEES. 


APPOINTED BY THE RoyatL CoLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS AND THE RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Continued from p. 612. 


Mr. Huntine :—I have no questions particularly to 
ask, but I am extremely glad to have heard Professor 
Crookshank’s remarks. One cannot but express regret 
that we had not heard them before. This Council for 
the last three years has been working apparently on 
exactly the same subject as the Camden Town School, 
and here are two bodies which have been workin 
absolutely unknown to each other and independent o 
each other. It seems to me a greater mistake could not 
possibly have been made. The troubles we have had during 
the last three years nobody knows except those who have 
been on it. The result is that we have agreed to alter 
the three years course to a four years course—and why / 
Because we have arrived at exactly the same conclusion 
that the Camden Town School’s committee has arrived at, 
that the standard of teaching was too low, and that the 
length of tuition was too short. Precisely the same con- 
clusion that we arrived at is made, but, unfortunately, 
because the two bodies do not work together we have 
gone different ways to work in altering it. Here are we 
after all the trouble we have gone through arriving 
at the conclusion that the best way to lengthen the 
course was to have four winter sessions. Camden Town 
after we have finished our work arrives at the conclusion 
that the best way is to have three summer sessions, It 
seems difficult to reconcile the two. It seems such a 
pity that all this time has been wasted when someone 
must have known perfectly well'what was going on, Had 
the two bodies only worked together, and had a confer- 
ence three years ago there would have been no trouble 
and no bother about it. Now, the question comes— 
which is best ? It is a very serious matter, because it 
depends entirely upon one’s view of which is best and 
what we conclude. If we conclude that our system of 
the four winters course is best 1 cannot see how we can 
possibly alter our arrangement to support the Camden 
Town School in running a three years course and three 
summer sessions. It seems to me it is almost a pity 
that we cannot have another conference and have the 
thing gone into pretty thoroughly. 

Sir Freperick FitzWyaram :—Camden Town is not 
running the three years course because we had to adopt a 
four years course. 

Mr. Huntine :—Then comes a little confusion, because 
I take it you have four summer sessions as well, and 
when you “have the four summer sessions and the four 
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winter sessions you will have what, with all the respect 
to Professor Crookshank, I cannot help thinking isa 
curriculum far in excess of the requirements of the 
veterinary profession at the present time, excepting for 
those appointments which may some day be given to the 
veterinary profession instead of to the medical. If we 
are legislating for the one person—the men who might 
have appointments given them to do bacteriological 
work and make original research, then it would be 
absolutely necessary to have the practical physiology and 

athology, and of course the only time is in the summer. 

at is only one person. 

Professor CrooksHANK :—The two systems do not 
clash because we have found in preparing a syllabus a 
great difficulty in even condensing the work into three 
years before your four years system was passed. This 
matter has been under consideration a very long time 
and I quite agree that it is a matter of the deepest re- 
gret it was not known by those chiefly responsible for 
+ arrangement that you were working on the same 

ines. 

Mr. Huntine :—Our work has been very public. 

Prof. CrooksHank :—That proposal was made now a 
very long time ago, and it really does not clash with the 
proposal you have made, because it would be an advan- 
tage to extend that to another year, I won’t say toa 
complete year, but, instead of being three years, it might 
be three years and one winter, and then the final exam- 
ination perhaps could be held at the exd of the winter, so 
there would be a four years course, but not necessarily 
four summers. 

Mr. Huntine :—I was looking over this syllabus and I 
find it does not work in with the four years course, that 
the subjects are not taught some of them in the same 
years as a man would be examined in; for instance, 
materia medica and hygiene are not exactly in the posi- 
tion that they should be, and therefore there would be a 
clash there. Our students would be examined a year be- 
fore they are taught, which would be a little awkward. 

Colonel Lampert :—You are speaking of the new sylla- 
bus, it is not exactly prepared. 

Mr. Huntine :—This is your model. It is prepared 
with all care by committees and conferences. 

Colonel Lampert :—It is only a provisional syllabus 
for this year. 

Mr. Huntine :—Unfortunately ours is not provisional. 
We have gone into it very thoroughly and it is not 
provisional. 

Colonel Lambert :—We do not know yours. 

Mr. Huntine-:—Did you not know of the four years 
course! We have been three years at it. I think you 
must have known what was going on as to the four 
years course for the last three years in the profession. 

Professor CrooksHaNK certainly was entirely 
ignorant of anything being done here. Of course that 
ignorance is not the ignorance of the Royal College, but 
1 was certainly ignorant of anything being doue here, 
and in preparing that syllabus about two years ago, it 
was, I take it, before you decided upon the four 
years. 

Mr. Huntina :—Before we decided, but two years 
after we started it. We have been four years really 
arguing about it. 

Colonel LamBert :—I have been on the Council for 
the last two years myself, and I never considered that 
the thing was properly before us, not even during the 
time that I occupied the chair. 

Mr, Huntine :—In that year it was discussed. 

Colonel Lampert :—Yes it was, but then that book 
was made out not knowing what was going to be done. 
Am | not correct. 

Professor CrooKksHANK :—That is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Huntine :—I would also draw attention to the 
different reasons given for the summer session. The 


main argument is that it enables the student to be 
properly taught practical bacteriology and physiology, 
and thereby makes him fit for odd appointments which 
may some day be given by County Councils. 

Professor CrooKsHANK :—I should not like that im- 

ression to go abroad for a moment because that has 
n an argument that has been put forward, but that 
is the farthest away that could possibly be from my 
mind. I do not attach any importance to the question 
of bacteriology. What I said was, subjects which 
could be conducted in the summer session, such as prac- 
tical pathology, practical histology, practical chemistry, 
botany, hygiene and obstetrics, such subjects as those. 
We shall be very sorry to have stress laid on bacterio- 
logy. 

Mr. Huntine :—I did not mean to misunderstand you, 
but I understood such subjects as botany, which the 
majority of the profession think is useless. 

Colonel LamBert:—It is entirely practical botany, 
that is, going out in the fields and studying practically 
such things as forage plants. 

Mr. Huntine :—The argument was that the scientific 
part was to be done better, “cater for higher appoint- 
ments,” those are your own words. 

Professor CRooKsHANK :-—It is really to educate stu- 
dents better. 

Mr. Huntine :—Colonel Lambert points out the chief 
reaso:!. I think the conference’s chief reason, for desiring 
Camden Town to have a summer session was for the 
practical teaching of the student, which has been found 
so very deficient. It was mentioned with regard to 
medical schools that obstetrics were not properly taught 
on human subjects, and that they wanted another session 
for it. Quite right. They can get it in a town because 
they have obstetric hospitals ; but the only place that we 
can get obstetrics taught is in the country, and therefore 
practical obstetrics can only be taught in the country, 
but you in the syllabus propose to tooth obstetrics by giving 
twenty lectures during the summer session. With re- 
gard to the cows, nearly all cows that come to London 
are brought just after calving, so that they are not much 
good for obstetric purposes. It seems to me there is an 
expression used by Professor Crookshank which gives 
rather the key to the summer session. It was twice used. 
“ We want the veterinary teaching at Camden to be upon 
the same basis as the medical schools.” Now, io a cer- 
tain extent you can put it on the same basis, but there is 
a great deal of difference as Professor Crookshank said, 
and one of the great differences is that there are certain 
things that you have no special hospitals for in the way 
of the practice that Colonel Lambert wants so much, and 
that can only be got in the country and only iv the 
spring of the year. However, we, as has been said, are 
not a teaching body. We ought not to know anything 
about teaching. Unfortunately you cannot arrange your 
examinations if you do not know something about teach- 
ing, and the two must be arranged with regard to each 
other. I would suggest, if I may do so, that a post 
graduate course would meet nearly all the requirements 
of Professor Crookshank for working the young men Up 
to a place that they might attain if better taught, and 
that the spring must be left to students for work in the 
country, and they will agree with the requirements of 
Colonel Lambert. Is there uo possible way of trimming 
in between these things? I think there is, and that you 
should hold your summer session first and your winter 
session last, and then you can finish your winter sessi0” 
as you do now, and students can go up for their ae 
ination the same as with other schvols, and you do no 
interfere with the uniformity of our examinations. . 
see no reason why you should not put your summer 
session first, because there are all these introductory 8" 
jects. In your first summer session you have perm 
chemistry, botany, elementary anatomy, hospital prac 
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and demonstrations, every one of them a sort of intro- 
ductory thing, and therefore if you put your summer 
session first, Ido not mind what part of the summer 
it is, and your winter session to follow, at the end of that 
winter session we could have a uniform examination for 
the whole of the four schools that we have to cater for. 

Mr. James Simpson :—I do not follow you—putting 
the summer session first instead of the winter. 

Mr. Huntine :—If there is to be a summer session of 
two months, a session as far as [ can see can be arranged 
any time between the lst May and the Ist October. It 
does not matter a bit to anybody and then if they do 
that, they start their winter session as usual and finish it 
as usual, or if they like start it a little later or a little 
earlier, but start it so that they finish their winter 
session the same time that the other three schools finish 
their winter session, and we can have our examinations 
then uniform and we shall not interfere with the school 
at Camden Town and they will not require us to change 
our plan. 

Colonel Lampert :—What months do you consider are 
most useful for students to be with veterinary surgeons 
in the country ? 

Mr. Huntine :—April, May, June; but that would 
require, to do that properly, that the winter session of 
all the schools should start a month earlier, on the Ist 
September, and finish a month earlier, and then that is 
another big subject. 

Sir Freperick FitzWyeram:—I think you made a 
mistake, Mr. Hunting, in saying that we are going to 
increase the length of the sessions throughout the year con- 
siderably. We only increase it I think by one fortnight 
in the year—the total number of weeks. Then you 
made a remark, and quite rightly, that the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons fixes the subjects for examina- 
tion in the first, second, third, and fourth years. Of 
course the Camden Town schools will have to fall in with 
that. There is no question about that. But where are 
the advantages derived from our students going down in- 
to the country? I think that idea is rather ncgatived 
by what Colonel Lambert said, who has had a great deal 
of experience with regard to certainly not the worst 
qualified class of young men who enter the examinations 
for the Army, that as arule they know nothing about 
it. 
ae Huntine :—I do not reckon that he gets the 

st 


Sir Freperick FitzWyeram :—We do not get the 
‘worst, 

Colonel Lampert :—What I said was that we meet 
young practitioners who had never castrated a horse. Of 
course they have had no opportunity of doing it. It 
may be said that the reason was that they have not seen 
‘country practice and they have not had an opportunity 
of delivering calves. I daresay you all know people that 
have never had that opportunity, but I must say I agree 
with what Sir Frederick says—we do not get the worst 
‘men coming up to us. 

The Prestpenr :—What number of cases can you get 
—— Town of calving? One in the course of a 

Mr. Stupson :—This is no new thing to members of the 
Council. Every practical member of the Council has 
recognised this difficulty. 

he Prestpent:—It does not seem to us to have 
“occurred to these gentlemen. 

Professor CrooksHaNK :—Of course that is not the 
“‘(uestion we are discussing. Personally I should like to 
see a little more done in the way of pupilage after the 
student has got his diploma. Let him do 3} years and 

€n a year’s pupilage. That is what we are encouraging 
Fama as in the medical profession. That is put at 
1,“ years but after the fifth year we want men to hold 


medical tuition. You find men while they are at Coll 
for the first two or three years must be more thoroughly 
grounded in general scientific subjects, professional sub- 
jects—I do not mean to say in the high places of science, 
but in their professional subjects. They have to bé more 
thoroughly grounded and we thought it very much better 
to keep them away from the hospital altogether. I take 
it that is very much the same thing with the veterinary 
students. The medical student when he comes up from 
College comes to London and joinsthe hospital. If he 
goes up to the hospital and sees operations and things 
of that sort it is quite useless to him. Then he has to 
go back to the school and has to be thoroughly grounded 
in physiology and anatomy and to leave the hospital 
alone. After he has been well grounded in these sub- 
jects then he may go to pupilage. There is one point I 
should like to emphasise again with regard to the teach- 
ing of the College. I was afraid there might be an im- 
pression that I was anxious to increase the strictly 
scientific teaching. I wish there should be no misunder- 
standing upon that point at all. I have looked at this 
subject purely from an interest in it from a general 
educational point of view and not from any limited 
sphere of pathology. I want to see the College teaching 
catering for the general professional man, and catering 
for the men who will go in for the appointments that are 
spoken of, but we wish particularly to see the arrange- 
ments carried out so that the teaching of the general 
professional scientific subjects shall be more efficient. 
For some years while I have been at the College there 
has been no such thing as practical pathology taught, 
students are not even taught how to cut a section or to 
look at the most elementary tissue under the microscope 
pathologically, and before he has come up for his exam- 
ination he has had to go to some friend to borrow speci- 
mens or to buy tl em at some optician’s or microscopist’s. 
The reason is that there has been so much to cram into 
these winter months that it has been impossible to give a 
student so much instruction; then you must spread it 
over a greater length of time. 

Captain Raymonp :—Could you give us any idea what 
would be taught during the summer session / 

Professor CkooksHANK :—You have it in the proposed 
syllabus. 

Colonel Lambert :—I am not going to raise an objec- 
tion against the country teaching, but throughout our 
discussion there has been a sort of assumption that the 
only time at which the student could get that is between 
the sessions of the College. In order to go all round the 
question you must look at it that he can get his pupilage 
before he comes to the College. 

Professor CrooksHaNk :—Or he can learn after he 
leaves. 

Mr. Simpson :—Parents have been told for many 
years, I know they were told’ by the late Professor 
Robertson, that he would much rather prefer that the 
young gentlemen saw no practice at all before they 
came, 

Mr. Huntine:—It is the rule now that they come 
straight from school. 

Sir Frepericxk FirzWyeram:--I think there is a 
great deal of common sense in Mr. Hunting’s proposal 
that the course might start with the summer session. 
There would be some little difficulty with the students at 
first. 
The Preswent :—If you commenced a little earlier 
you would be able to terminate your curriculum at the 
usual time. 

Colonel Lampert :— The question is what time do you 
commence the session. Te 

Professor CrooksHANK :—Of course there is the great 
advantage in the other system, that if you get your men 
up in October you teach them for a year, you examine 


°spital appointments or to go into the country and get 


them for the year, and you say “Now you may go for 
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your holiday ; but if you have an examination in the 
middle of that period it is a great temptation for the 
students to keep away for the next session after they have 
had the excitement of the examination. 

The Prestpent:—There is not too much time then, 
if the examination takes place in May could not you have 
them back in September ? 

Colonel Lambert :—We could put off the session a 
month. 

The Presipent :—Commence a month earlier. 

Mr. Huntina:—I would suggest that the session 
should be instead of from October to April from Septem- 
ber to March. If you could have a session of that sort 
then the student finishing in the middle of March would 
have April and May to see the castrating and foaling. 
You could have your summer session in June and July. 
He would then have another little holiday. Professor 
Walley, I know, when he was talking about the summer 
session was very much in favour of opening the session in 
September and closing it a little earlier, so that the 
student could go in the country and see the spring prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Simpson :—I understood you we were not to ex- 
press any opinions, but simply to confine ourselves to 
asking questions, but as opinions have been expressed I 
think I should like to say, after having heard all, that I 
ain of opinion that if the winter session is utilised as it 
should be there appears to me to be no necessity for a 
summer session, if Mr. Hunting’s suggestion is carried 
out. As I understand it is this, that the examination 
should take place in May as usual and that the summer 
session should be any two months between May and 
October. Is that so? 

Mr. Huntine :—Not quite. My idea was if we start in 
September we shall finish earlier, and we should then ask 
the other schools to work with us. 

Mr. Simpson :—I was thinking of your first suggestion. 
I think it was to take for the summer session any two 
months between May and October ? 

Mr. Huntine :—That suggestion was simply to leave 
the Royal Veterinary College to make their own arrange- 
ments not to clash with ours, but I say, as we are all 
seemingly working for the same object, if we could in- 
duce the other three schools to all open in September and 
finish a month earlier we should have done the best day’s 
work that we have ever done, 

Col. Lampert:—I believe you said just now Prof. 
Walley wished that ! 


Mr. Huntine :—Prof. Walley talking about this said, 
“the proper thing to do, and I have always insisted on 
it, is to start in September and finish earlier so as to 
let the men have the spring practice.” 


Prof. CrooksHank :—I think that is a most excellent 
idea. I shouid like to lay stress upon this point with 
regard to the present arrangement. | am a practical 
teacher. I know some of the gentlemen present are 
practical teachers and others are practitioners. As one 
who is constantly teaching I do appreciate this point 
very strongly. You get the students, I do not care 
whether a veterinary student or a medical student, 
straight up to the school, He gets into London in 
October. He has passed the preliminary examination ; 
it is yuite a new thing for him altogether. You first get 
him into the way of taking notes and really begin to 
teach him how he is to work and then under this system 
you send him down from May to October, and after that 
tremendous break he has to begin all over again. You 
require to be practically engaged in teaching yourself to 
appreciate what it means. For the student to practically 
lie idle half the year is a very grave matter. 

Mr. Stwpson :—When you considered this summer 
session were you aware that we had extended the course 
to four years ! 


Prof. CxooxsHank :—No, not when that session was 
first proposed. 

Mr. Stmeson :—Do not you think the extended course 
from 3 to 4 years would be sufficient to meet your views ¢ 

Prof. CrooksHank :—No, because it still leaves that 
tremendous gap during the whole of the summer, that 
tremendous break in the studies which some of the work- 
ing earnest students have told me disorganises their 
work altogether. And moreover I think you really have 
room for four years, that is to say if you had four winters 
and three summers,—fully room. We in the medical 
profession have room for a five years course, and after 
students have taken their diplomas we try and induce 
them to stop on another year. It is really a six years 
course. Five years they must stop and then we 
endeavour to persuade them to study on another year to 
do certain hospital appointments or go to a practitioner 
and learn the elements of practice ; but I think you have 
quite enough work to get through if the men are 
thoroughly taught and not just got up for examination 
purposes—if they are thoroughly taught there is quite 
enough work for four winters and three summers, and let 
them go in for their final at the end of the fourth winter. 

Mr. Huntine:--The Scotch and Irish schools, I 
think, have no regular summer session, only a special 
class or two. I have looked through the account of the 
teaching schools and I find a summer session is held in 
all English schools, but the Scotch and Irish only have 
some separate classes. They permit their students to 
pass one subject at a time and they can take it in sum- 
mer, winter, or any time they like. 

Col. Lampert :—You are referring to the medical 
schools ? 

Mr. Huntine :—Yes. 

Capt. Raymonp:—I would suggest that we should 
adjourn and have time to think this over. I am bound 
to say I do not see how the summer session which you 
propose is going to work in with the four years scheme. 

Prof. CrooKksHANK :—The three summers could remain 
as they are, with a slight alteration in the position of 
certain subjects. Of course this is going rather beyond 
one’s propositions, but surely it could remain exactly as it 
is at present. If you could have your final examinations 
at the end of your fourth winter and then let the men 
spend the next summer, having obtained their diploma, 
working in the country. 

Mr. Huntine :—With the four years course if your 
summer session were in front it would have to go in 
front of our second winter; then you would have your 
three summer sessions and the four winter sessions, but 
you would start in front of our second winter. 

Prof. CrooksHANK :— Quite so. 

Mr. Huntine :—I think there is something in Capt. 
Raymond’s suggestion of an adjournment, because we 
might see possibly what the other schools would do in 
the meantime. We might write to Profs. Walley, 
Williams, and McCall and see if we could not adopt 4 
scheme that would not merely fit in between the Royal 
Veterinary College and this college, but between the 
whole lot. 

Mr. Simpson :—After all I think we only had one 
matter to consider and that was shall we hold an exam- 
ination. Really the summer session has very little to do: 
with us. 

The Prestpent :—The question is whether we shal 
hold an examination in July or shall we continue it in “4y- 

Mr. Simpson :—If Mr. Hunting’s suggestion is cart 
out that the session runs from September to March then 
students would have to be dismissed till they were 5¥” 
moned up from the couutry to come and present them- 
selves for examination in May or June. This to ™ 
mind would be very objectionable to the students, wo 
there would be a larger percentage of rejections I vent 
to say than ever, 
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Prof. CrooksHaNK :—Arrangements have been made 
for this year. It was necessary to have the arrangements 
clear for next year so that we could get out a new edition 
of the calendar at once embodying your four years 
system. 

The Prestpent :—Of course we cannot give you any 
answer to the question to-day. We shall have to report 
to the meeting of the Council which will be held next 
week, and the subject will have to be discussed by the 
Council and the reply sent to me. But I should like to 
know what your feeling is on the subject of the sugges- 
tion to commence earlier in the year, whether that meets 
your approval in any way, allowing the session to com- 
mence earlier and terminate at the begining of May. 
I think it would certainly fall in with the views of others 
better than to authorise this sudden alteration and make 
it July. 

Prof. CrooksHaNnkK :—The examination in that case 
would still be in May. Of course the difficulty there is 
the professors complain then that they are kept. 

The Prestpent:—You propose now to have a break 
from March to the beginning of May. Could not that be 
met by having a break at some other time in the year. 
For instance, if you commenced in September and had a 
break and then went on. 

Col. OtrpHant :—Why do you want it settled now. 

Prof. CrooksHanxK :—Our reason for being anxious to 
have it settled is simply this, not that there would be 
any change made this summer, but we want to get our 
new calendar as soon as possible embodying your four 
years scheme. We do not wish it put provisionally this 
time, but we wish to be really settled. We ought 
certainly to get out a new calendar before next October 
and to have it well out before that date, so that parents 
making enquiries may have a copy of the calendar sent 
to them and know what the regulations are. 

Mr. Huntine :—Would it be inconvenient to you, 


_ gentlemen, to meet us again, and in the meantime we 


can apply to the Scotch Schools and see what they say. 

Sir Freperick FitzWyeram :—I think we are so 
nearly agreed that it might be left to a small committee 
on both sides, after they have found out the feeling of 
the Scotch schools. 

Mr. Stueson :—Is this committee considered too large. 

Sir Freperick FirzWyeram:—We often find that 
with a small committee more work is done. 

Mr, Huntine :—The only thing we do not want to do 
. to have two written examinations at two different 
imes. 

The Prestpent :—We want the examinations to be 
uniform. 

Mr. Huntine :—Even now you hear people say that 
one can get through easier at Edinburgh at the end of 
the year. You never kuew a man put M.R.C.V.S.-E. at 
the end of his name, but he will put M.R.C.V.S.-L. %o 
that we want to guard against any want of uniformity. 

Vet.-Col. Lampert :—Would Prof. McCall’s College 
follow this plan. 

Mr. Huntine :—I believe Dick’s College would. And 
then I think ifthe Royal Veterinary College and the 
Royal Dick’s College both did it the other two would be 
sure to come, 

The Prestpent:—We should still examine our 
students in May. 

tr. HuntING :—That would leave you the whole sum- 
mer to select your own time from. 

Prof. CrooksHaNk :—The only difficult point is our 
Professors would complain, because they would say they 
must teach the students up the last hour of going into 
and it necessitates their being at work 

y. 

Mr. Hunting :—We could fix the examination to suit 
your term then, the first week in April. 

f. CRooKsHank :—That would be all right. 


Mr. Hunting :—That was my idea, that we should 
shift our examination. 

The Prestpent :—Then you would be teaching with- 
out a break ; but your idea is, as I take it, vou want a 
break in between, or two distinct sessions with a break of 
some weeks in between. 

Prof. CrooksHANK :—Yes. 


The Prestpoent:—I!If you examine the students in 
April you would scarcely have time for much break, even 
supposing yon commence in September. 


Mr. Huntine :—If we examine at the end of March 
then they would get away in April and May. 


Vet.-Col. Lambert :—It seems to me to be a question 
of whether it is to be like the law of the Medes and 
Persians. Ido not mean to say to be pushing the exam- 
inations about, but whether we pa not fix another 
time for them to be permanent that would be more con- 
venient than the time at present. Now we have altered 
the time of the annual meeting lately. It is to be June 
instead of May. We have always, at all events ever since 
I have been in the profession thought that was the best 
time, and now it has been found out it was not, but that 
it is better to have it in June. 

Prof. CrooksHANK :—The simplest plan of all would 
be if the other schools would come in, if everybody would 
begin in October or the end of September and go on to 
March or April, and then break for a holiday, and then 
goon in the summer, then hold an examination, and 
then professors and students could go away fora holiday. 
That is the simplest plan if it could be brought about, 
and I think Mr. Hunting’s plan is an excellent idea,—to 
begin a month earlier so as to give the men April and 
May in the country to practice. It does away with all 
difficulty. 

The Prestpent:—It is not so many years since the 
students were examined the first week in April. That 
used to be the time. 

Mr. Huntine :—That shows the weak point in our 
not having had the co-operation of the schools. We have 
arranged a four years’ course, | do not know when it 
begins or ends ; nobody has arranged the curriculum, I 
do not know how long it would take to get through. So 
that if we could arrange this at the same time with the 
schools it would be no end of a good thing for us. A 
schoul may commence when it likes, and have what 
holidays it likes. 

The Preswwent :—According to the bye-laws we have 
power to hold examinations either in March, April, or 
May. 

Prof. CrooksHaNk :—I am sure as Chairman of the 
Educational Committee I may say on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Committee we would gladly co-operate in 
any way. 

Sir Freverick FitzWyeram \—If | understand aright 
the scheme is this,—that the school should start in Sep- 
tember--September, October and November—that is 
thirteen weeks; and go home for December, is that it ¢ 
Then you would have January, February and March. 
It strikes me if we could put September, October and 
November with a certain amount of holiday in December, 
then January, Febraary and March, and the examina- 
tion at the end of March, you would get rather more 
than thirteen weeks in each Session, and eight weeks in 
the summer session. ; 

Vet,-Col. Lampert :—Will this conference require to 


be adjourned ! 
Mr. Huntina :—Have you ever seen the syllabus of 


our four years’ course / 

Prof. CrooksHank :—I had one sent tgme, but I have 
not had time to really study it. 

Mr. Huntina:—The arrangements of the classes and 
the duration of the session would have to be related or 
co-related, because it is not too late to alter our curricu- 
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lnm. If it only wanted a little alteration we should 
make any alteration to suit you. 

Prof. Crooxsuank :—I think if the examinations 
could be held in March that would settle the difficulty. 

Vet.-Col. Lampert:—That is assuming the other 
schools would agree. 

Prof. CrooksHank :—I think that would settle the 
whole question. 

The Paesipent :—I think the best way will be to ad- 
journ this meeting for a short time with a view of con- 
sulting the Scotch schools as to whether they would 
accede to that request and call their students together 
earlier in the year—say in September and have the ex- 
amination in March. 

Vet.-Col. Lamuent :—That meeting would have to be 
held after we had discussed it in the Council and had 
obtained the permission of this College. 

Sir Fxepericx FirzWyaram :—I understand as far as 
this meeting goes it is resolved to appoint a small com- 
mittee to consult with the Scotch colleges aud recom- 
mend some scheme to a further meeting of this 
committee. 

Mr. Simpson :—We are not a joint committee. We 
are after all acting independently. 

Vet. Col. Lampert:—Should that be done by the 
committee, or should it come from the College ? 

Mr. Simpson :—I think the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the teaching College can, if they so desire, 
reduce the number of their Committee, and we have the 
privilege of doing the same. This is not the Joint Com- 
mittee, and therefore no proposition such as that sug- 
gested by Sir Frederick FitzWygram could be passed, 
that a certain number of gentlemen present constitute 
the Committee. 

The Presipent :—I do not take it that there is any 
proposition before us. Our business is to report to the 
Council what has taken place to-day, and the suggestion 
is that we should communicate to the Scotch schools, and 
that this Committee stands adjourned awaiting the 
result of that communication. 

Vet.-Col. Lampirt:—To obtain the sanction of the 
Royal College ! 

The PrestpEnt :—Yes. 

Mr. Huntine :—The Council meeting will be on the 
5th of April. If it were convenient we might as well fix 
the day for our adjourned meeting, either here or at 
Camden Town. 

The Prestipent:—We will adjourn until after the 
5th of April, when a meeting of the Council will be held, 
and our Secretary will give you notice as to when the 
further meeting will take place. In the meantime we 
will communicate with the Scotch Colleges. 

Mr. Berens :—Mr. President and gentlemen I have 
to thank you on behalf of my colleagues and also to 
thank the members of the Committee representing the 
College for your kindness in meeting us to-day, aud also 
to vongratulate ourselves upon the fact that we have had 
such a good business meeting. I hope we shall do as 
well next time as we have done to-day. 

A conversation followed as to the date of the adjourn- 
ment, and the meeting was finally adjourned to the 13th 
of April. 


A Curious Freak or Nature has just been handed 
over to the Marischal College Museum, Aberdeen, by Mr. 
Jas. Walker. The animal, which was born some ten 
days ago at afarm at Echt, was practically two lambs 
joined together at the hindquarters, with eight legs and 
two tails. The two bodies were perfectly formed up to 
the neck, but one of them was minus the head. This 
kind of malformation is not very uncommon, but for two 
lambs to be joined together in this particular way is 
decidedly unusual. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ALLEGED BREACH OF WARRANTY.—“ ROAR- 
ING AND WHISTLING.” 
Wootr v. CLITHEROW AND ANOTHER. 


(Special Report.) 

In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice on Tuesday, the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Cole- 
ridge) anda special jury heard the case of “ Woolf v. 
Clitherow and Another.” 

Mr. Cock, Q.C., and Mr. Terrell “p for the plain- 
tiffand Mr. F. Lockwood, Q.C. M.P., (with whom was 
Mr. Moyses and Mr. Senhouse) represented the defen- 
dants. 

The action was one to recover dam: in respect of 
an alleged breach of warranty in the sale of a horse, the 
defendants denying that there was any breach of warranty 
and alleging that by the conditions of sale they were not 
liable to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Cock, in opening the case, explained that the 
plaintiff was Mr. Bernard Samuel Woolf, a merchant 
tailor, of 292 Edgware Road, and the defendants were 
Colonel Clitherow and Mr. W. R. 8S. Freeman, the latter 
a partner in the firm of Aldridge’s, St. Martin’s Lane. 
The action was brought by the plaintiff to recover £51 
9s. the amount he paid for a horse he bought at Ald- 
ridge’s and which he returned. On the 19th of October 
he attended a sale at Aldridge’s when Mr. Goodburn, the 
auctioneer, offered among other lots “a grey gelding, 
‘ Bedford,’ seven years, sixteen hands, quiet to ride, quiet 
in harness, leader or wheeler, fast, good action, a whist- 
ler.” Such was the description given in the catalogue of 
this horse, which was one of the team of the London and 
Brighton coach run by Colonel Clitherow and Mr. Free- 
man. In offering this horse the auctioneer, as though to 
emphasise the difference between a whistler and a roarer, 
said from his rostrum “Gentlemen, you must bear in 
mind that though this horse is described as a whistler, it 
is not a roarer.” Under these circumstances the plaintiff 
bought the horse for forty-nine guineas or £51 9s. He 
very soon discovered that the horse was a roarer. He 
took it to Professor Axe at the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, who gave this certificate :—“I certify 
that I have this day examined for Mr. Woolf a grey geld- 
ing, seven years old, especially in reference to his wind 
and eyes, aud I find him to be a roarer.” In accordance 
with a condition of sale which required that a horse not 
found to correspond with the warranty given should be 
returned before 5 p.m. within two days after the sale 
accompanied by a veterinary surgeon’s certificate, the 
plaintiff sent his groom back with the animal to Ald- 
ridge’s. The groom was met with a very curious objec- 
tion. He was told that the certificate of Professor Axe 
could not be accepted; that there must be a certificate 
stating that the Rese was not fit to work. Mr. Woolf 
then consulted Mr. W. W. Dollar, a well-known veterin- 
ary surgeon, carrying on business in New Bond Street, 
who, after examining the horse, wrote a certificate 
these terms :—I hereby certify that I have this day, at 
the request of Mr. Woolf, of Edgware Road, examined 
the grey gelding and found that he is so unsound in his 
wind (making the noise called roaring) as to be wholly 
a of performing work. Driven sharply on the 
level or up a slight ascent he is so distressed that, in ™Y 
opinion, it is cruelty to work him.” Then the horse wa 
returned and, after being tried in the abseuce of 
plaintiff and certified to be capable of work, it was 
as a “horse in dispute,’”’ and realised thirty guineas 4? 
this, less expenses amounting to £11 or £12, was paid into 
court to await the result of that action. The plaiatif 
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claimed in respect of the breach of warranty to have his 
purchase money returned in full. 

The plaintiff, who was then called, bore out the learned 
counsel’s statement. He said that the day after the sale 
he and his coachman took the horse out for a drive with 
his pheeton to Hyde Park. When they got to Grosvenor 
Gate the horse stopped. They tried him with the whip 
but could not get him to go for five or six minutes. 
They went as far as the incline at Knightsbridge 
barracks here again the horse stopped for five or six 
minutes. At the Serpentine he stopped once more and 
at the Marble Arch also. The conclusion at which wit- 
ness then arrived was that the horse was aroarer. He 
sent his groom with the horse to be examined by Prof. 
Axe, and with that gentleman’s certificate returned the 
animal to Aldridge’s. Plaintiff accompanied his groom 
and had a conversation with Mr. Goodburn the 
auctioneer, which resulted in his getting Mr. Dollar to 
try the horse with him (plaintiff) and examine it. Mr. 
Dollar did so and gave the certificate mentioned. Then 


the horse was received at Aldridge’s with Mr. Dollar’s 
certificate. On the 22nd of October plaintiff received an 
intimation from the defendants to the effect that the 
horse had been tried in conformity with their conditions 
of sale and had been pronounced capable of working. 
Therefore the horse was said to be his property and his 
instructions as to it’s disposal were awaited. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lockwood, the plaintiff 
admitted that he was informed that the horse was to be 


sold as a “ horse in dispute” but he was not aware that 
such an intimation always adversely affected the price of | 
ahorse. He attended the re-sale of the horse but he did | 
not know who bought it or where it had gone. He was 
aware that the horse fetched 30 guineas. So that the | 
great matter in dispute between you was 19 guineas /. 
According to the figures.—Was there not an order made | 
to try this question for 19 guineas in the County Court 
but your solicitors appealed from that order and obtained | 
this trial before my Lord and a special jury?) Our claim 
was for £51 93. and not £19 19s. I should have been 
under the impression that, in accepting the money the 
horse was re-sold for, I should have been accepting the | 


roarers.” Witness added that the auctioneer further 
said that this whistling did not interfere with the horse’s 
usefulness. 

Professor Axe, examined by Mr. Terrell, said that he 
was a veterinary surgeon of thirty years experience and 
a lecturer at the Reyal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, on veterinary medicine. He examined the horse 
in question on the 20th October last and found him to 
be a roarer.. He certified accordingly.—Did you consider 
him capable of work? Yes. 

Cross-exainined by Mr, Lockwood :—And you told Mr. 
Woolf so? I think I did—Do you remember his com- 
ing back to you and asking you to give a certificate that 
the horse was not capable of work! I do not know that 
he asked me to give a certificate or not but the question 
of the horse’s capability of working was discussed and I 
gave him my opinion that the horse was quite capable of 
work,—Now as to this roaring: You say you found him 
to be aroarer! Yes.—Was that after considerable pres- 
sure? Yes.—Do you think that that horse, if properly 
driven, was capable of working quickly from Peso 
Road into the Park and down to Knightsbridge barracks 
I should say he was. 

Re-exawined by Mr. Cock: Did you see him driven ? 
No.—I suppose his capacity of work would depend upon 
how far he would go without being stopped because of 
the roaring he suffered from / The distance he would go 
would depend upon his capacity for work.—You had no 
opportunity, as far as I can understand, of judging how 
far he could go? Yes, [ had a fair opportunity I think. 
—Did you drive him! No—His Lordship: You think 
he was capable of work? Yes.—Did you see him go any 
distance! I had him galloping in the usual way along 
our ground. It is about 70 yards long and he galloped 
up and down about a dozen times.—Mr. Lockwood: At 
the veterinary college you have the means of testing a 
horse’s qualities! Ample means.—And you applied the 
ordinary and proper tests in this case? Yes, the usual 
tests.— Whistling and roaring are the same diseases are 
they not! The same disease, different degrees.—Mr. 
Cock: Which is the worse of thetwo/ Roaring. 

Mr. Wm. W. Dollar, examined by Mr. Cock, said he 


horse back.—Were you aware that condition 6 in the | was a veterinary surgeon carrying on business at 56 New 
conditions of sale said “should any horse sold here war- | Bond Street. On the 2Ist of October last the plaintiff 
ranted to ride or draw be considered by the buyer in- | wished him to examine the grey gelding, and he went 
capable of working from any infirmity or disease, it may | out in a phaeton with Mr. Woolf to test the horse. They 
be returned before 5 p.m. on the second day after the went into Hyde Park, drove round the park, passed 
sale (excluding Sunday) with a certificate from a veter- | Knightsbridge barracks, and back past Marble Arch 
inary surgeon to that effect; and that if such certificate down through Grosvenor Gate to Oxford Street. The 
be not confirmed by another from a veterinary surgeon horse was driven at about six or seven miles an hour, 
appointed by the vendor, then the auctioneer shall He stopped on several occasions—pulled up of his own 
immediately appoint a veterinary surgeon as umpire accord and witness got down and went to his head, when 
whose decision shall be final, and all expenses shall be he did so he found that the horse was extremely dis- 
paid by the party in the wrong,” were you aware of this | tressed in breathing, and that he made a roaring noise. 
condition? I saw the conditions but never read them— | That noise was, in fact, audible in the trap. The horse 
Was it in consequence of this sixth condition that you | was properly harnessed. The collar fitted well and he 
got that certificate from Mr. Dollar! No, sir. I got | could move his head freely. Now in your opinion what 
that certificate on the instructions of Mr. Gvodburn, the | was the matter with that horse’ He was a roarer.—Do 
auctioneer, “you think he was fit to work in the ordinary way as a 
In re examination by Mr. Cock, the plaintiff stated | driven horse’ | do not. As we passed the powder 
that when he called upon Professor Axe he asked that magazine the horse sweated very much, and quite shook 
gentleman “Do you think the horse is capable of per- and took some minutes to recover.—And did you form a 
forming work,” and he replied “I may as well tell you definite opinion as to what was the matter ! I came to 
that the horse is wrongly described, he ought to have ‘the conelusion that he was a roarer.—Now what is the 
been described as a roarer and not as a whistler, he is not | difference between a whistler and aroarer! Whistling 
4 whistler at all.” The auctioneer said he could not! is a very much milder form of disease than roaring. In 
receive the certificate that the horse was simply a roarer | a case of roaring, such as we had in this animal, there is 
but required one certifying that he was incapable of | some disease of the larynx. In whistling we need not 
work, necessarily have any — of the Ba Whistling 
Jose h Ludgate, the plainti oachman, corroborated | may arise from some other cause.—Now in your opinion 
is lnosteste muiea ekinn that he was present at | was the horse properly descri bed as a wheettler or was he, 
the sale when Mr. Goodburn pointed out that the horse | in fact, a roarer! He was decidedly a roarer. 
“ Bedford ” and another named “Boston” which Cross. examined by Mr. Lockwood, was he wrongly de- 
was sold at the same time were “whistlers but not | scribed asa whistler! Yes sir—How long have you been in 
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the profession? Twelve years.—You are a member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary surgeons? O! yes.-- 
Did you know that Prof. Axe had been consulted about 
this horse? No, sir.—Did you know that Prof. Axe was 
of opinion that the horse was capable of work? No, Sir. 
—Did Mr. Woolf tell you when he came to you that he 
had been to Prof. Axe! No, sir.—And that Prof. Axe 
had expressed an opinion that this horse was capable 
' of work? No, sir, nothing was told me about it.—You 
know, of cou se, Prof. Axe’s reputation in the profession ? 
I know Prof. Axe well_—And regard him, I suppose, as 
an authority? Yes.—Have you had horses examined at 
the Veterinary College or been present when horses were 
examined? No sir.—ln Your opinon was this horse 
capable of trotting quickly, say from Edgware Road into 
the Park / Well judging from trial when I was present, 
he was not capable.—You say he was not? Not on the 
day when I was with him.—Did he show any temper on 
the occasion to which you refer? He pulled up the first 
time Mr. Woolf touched him with the whip, and he fati- 
gued a little, but he showed no temper. —But did he show 
any temper! No, sir.—There was nothing in his con- 
duct you could attribute to temper? Not on this oc- 
casion.— Who was*driving! Mr. Woolf.— You did not 
take the reins yourself? No Sir.—You did not touch him? 
No, I was watching the horse.—Had you examined him 
for his wind before you started? No.—Did you examine 
him for his wind! Yes, on coming back to the yard and 
when the horse was taken out of harness.— How did you 
testhim? By striking at him.—And he grunted? Yes. 
—But don’t you think many horses will do that when 
you threaten them? I did not depend upon that alone. 
—Don’t you think threatening to strike a sound horse 
with a stick will make him grunt? I have never heard a 
sound horse grunt under such circumstances.—You lift 
your hand up as though you are about to strike and if he is 
sound you say a horse does not grunt. Is it in fear that 
a horse grunts? Yes, because he is sore inside.—And he 
fears being sore outside as well? (Laughter.) Had you 
a stick? Yes.—You got him up against a wall, I 
suppose? Yes.—Did not Mr. Woolf’s description appear 
to you more like that of a jibbing horse than anything 
else? No, he said that the horse started away and went 
for a long distance before he stopped. As a rule a jib- 
bing horse will not start from the door.--Have you had 
some experience of horses sold that have been in dispute ¢ 
Yes. Would the fact of their being in dispute make the 
sale worse! Asarule it is a disadvantage to a seller. 
—-But does it spoil the sale? Yes. — This horse you 
say was incapable of wurk? Yes, from the con- 
dition —Could he doa day’s work? No, sir—Then 
he has got no value? (No answer.)—Well, what 
is the worth of a horse that cannot do a day’s 
work? He is worth his dead price.—Are you not sur- 
prised that this horse put up as a horse in dispute fetch- 
ed thirty guineas? No, sir,'l am not surprised at that.— 
What was its worth asa dead horse? £2 or £3.—And 
that is all his value according to your view! Yes, having 
had an opportunity of seeing what he was capable of 
doing, I think that was a fair price——Were you there 
when he was sold the second time? No, sir.—And how 
often have you seen him? I only saw the horse on the 
occasion when he was brought to be examined.—Did you 
thiak from the coudition in which you found him that 
he would have been able to have been worked in the 
Brighton coach up to the 10th of October? Well, roar- 
ing is a progressive disease and, of course, [ cannot give 
an opinion as to what condition he may have been in on 
the 10th of October.—I take it that it is possible he may 
have been a horse working up to the 10th October, doing 
a galloping stage? That may be, but it does not seem 
robable !—I should have said up to the 4th of October. 
hen you think from your experience that that horse 
might have been working in a galloping stage up to the 


4th of October and yet on the 21st of that month he was 
hardly worth his shoes? Yes, sir. . 

Re-examined by Mr. Cock:—Have you known many 
horses sold at Aldridges—horses in dispute which could 
not do a day’s work and yet have fetched 30 guineas ? 
Yes, I have frequently seen horses sold in that way fetch 
a high price.—It depends I suppose upon appearance and 
the buyers have no opportunity of testing them?! They 
have no opportunity of testing them. The buyers judge 
by appearance and by reputation.—My friend talks of 
jibbing. When you were out with the horse was it jib- 
bing or wind that troubled the horse? It was his wind. 
The horse was unable to proceed ; he was partly suffocated. 
—And is a horse properly described as a “ whistler” ? 
No, 

Mr. W. J. Mulvey, president of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, examined by Mr. Cock, said roar- 
ing was decidedly more serious than whistling, and a 
roarer would certainly not be properly described in a sale 
catalogue as a whistler, Mr. Dollar’s description of the 
horse was that of a roarer. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lockwood :—The witness said 
that a horse usually showed temper as the result of dis- 
tress. Whena horse stops owing to its wind being 
wrong, does it show temper! The question is what do 
you regard as temper.—If a horse obstinately refuses to 
go and stops without appareut cause, that [ regard as the 
result of temper. But it is said here that the horse 
stopped because he was incapable of going. You are 
rather, if | may say so, begging the question. Suppose 
the horse stopped dead, then when you touch him with 
the whip, he begins to kick. That is temper—What I 
suppuse you would do then is to see how he is bitted! 
Yes.—And if you found him on the lower bar you would 
put him on the middle, and if on the middle you would 
try the cheek? Yes.—That is what experienced men 
do? Yes.—Now with regard to whistling and roaring, 
they are the same disease? Yes, certainly.—When the 
horse is in the worst stages of the disease you call it 
roaring? Whistling is really a modified form of roaring. 
—And so if you heard a horse described as a whistler 
you would think him a modified roarer? No, I should 
not ; I should think that the description was intended 
to convey to me that he was not a roarer.—But you say 
modified whistling is a modified form of roaring? So it 
is.—Then I should say that a horse may whistle one day 
and roar the next! No, certainly not. They go on 
gradually increasing and terminate in roaring.—But there 
must be some point of time when a horse ceases to be 
entitled to be called a whistler and becomes entitled to 
the more sounding title of roarer? (Laughter). Yes— 
Then there must be one day when he whistlesand the 
next when he roars? No certainly not, one day the 
sounds become more modified and they become altered. 
—Then a horse may roar on Tuesday and whistle om 
Wednesday ? (Laughter) No.—Is it not a fact that 4 
horse which is touched in his wind makes more noise one 
day owing to atmospheric conditions, owing to the way 
in which. he has been driven, owing to the way 
which he is bitted up, and the next day because of more 
favourable conditions he may ouly claim to be a whistler 
No, not in the way you put it—A horse after roaring 
under unfavourable conditions may, on getting _ 
more favourable conditions, be fairly classed as a whistler 
Certainly not.—Are not roaring and whistlin eae 
often used to describe the same condition? No, I sho 
say not. tive 

The Lord Chief Justice :—I suppose the alterna “ 
use of the terms is very much dependent upon 5 
the user is the vendor or purchaser of the horse. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Lockwood to witness :—A horse has 2 + for 
chance if sold in dispute? No.—It’s a bad look on Prof 
him ? Yes, a bad look out.—You have heard wha 
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Axe said, that the horse was quite capable of doing a 
day’s work? Yes.—I suppose that may very wellbe, and 
yet the horse may be described by you asa roarer? Yes. 
—Do you think, Mr. Mulvey, unless something ex- 
ceptional occurred in the meantime, that a horse could be 
capable of doing a galloping stage in a coach on the 4th 
of October and yet not be able to trot from Edgware 
Road to the Park on the 21st of the same month? Leav- 
ing exceptional circumstances out of the question, I 
should say that if a horse was capable of doing a gallop- 
ing stage on the 4th of October, he ought or the 21st of 
the same month be capable of doing ordinary work.— 
Suppose a horse had been doing regular work and was 
then laid by for a fortnight or a little longer, that would 
make him a bit thicker in his wind would it net? Yes 
it would. 

This closed the plaintiff’s case. 

Mr. Lockwood, after remarking that this case was one 
more suitable for the County Court to determine than 
the High Court of Justice, contended that all the con- 
ditions of sale had been observed by vendor and pur- 
chaser, and that as a result of this the defendants were 
entitled to a verdict. 

Colonel Clitherow said he was joint owner with Mr. 
Stewart Freeman of the Brighton Coach, and the horse 
“ Bedford” was one of the team that took the coach from 
Aldburne to Brighton in fifty minutes. He had never 
recognised anything wrong in the horse’s wind. 

Mr. W. R. Stewart Freeman said he bought the horse 
early in the spring of 1892 for £75. He always drove 
him in the cheek as he hada peculiarly light mouth. He 
was described as a whistler at the sale by witness’s in- 
structions but if the auctioneer used the words that “he 
was not a roarer” he did so without instructions from 
witness. Witness first found that the horse was a whist- 
ler soon after he boughthim. His whistling never inter- 
fered with his doing his work properly, nor did witness 
hear the sound in the coach. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cock, witness said the horse 
was examined and tested in accordance with the 6th 
condition of sale which was duly observed. He was tried 
by Mr. Thorogood, of Bloomsbury. Witness never 
received a letter or saw a letter asking that the plaintiff 
might be present at the trial. 

William Heury Wragg, driver of the Brightun coach, 
said he drove the horse up to the 4th of October regularly 
and never observed anything wrong with his wind. 

Mr. Henry Goodburn, auctioneer to Messrs. Freeman, 
trading as Aldridge’s, denied ever using the words attri- 
buted to him, namely, that the horse was “ not aroarer.”’ 
Mr. Irving tested the horse in harness on behalf of the 
Vendors and as he testified contrary to the opinion of 
Mr. Dollar that the horse was “capable of work,” witness 
m accordance with the sixth condition of sale applied | 
as umpire Mr. Thomas Burrell, who also testified that 
the animal was capable of work. This determined the 
question so far as the sixth condition was concerned. 


detected was a very slight whistling noise. He thought 
the horse was a very good one. It was not distressed 
at all. It was driven in the cheek--the proper way in a 
light-mouthed horse. The horse was a good goer.— 
You have heard a description of roaring as distinguished 
from whistling, are you of opinion that they are the same 
disease! Yes, the same disease arising from the same 
cause.-—But differing in degree? Yes.—You would call 
a horse in the worst stages of the disease a roarer, and in 
the least marked phases of the disease yon would call it a 
whistler! Yes.—Is it your experience that horses affec- 
ted in their wind vary a good deal from day to day ? Yes 
they do.—Would atmospheric conditions affect them ? 
Yes, to a certain extent.—And also the way in which they 


horse touched in the wind what would be the least likely 
way to distress him? To bit him easy.—That would be 
in the cheek? Yes.—Do you agree with Mr. Mulvey 
that if a horse laid by some little time he would be a bit 
thicker in his wind! Yes.— And ashe got to work again 
his symptoms would ameliorate? He would improve.- — 
Was anybody else present when you made your examina- 
tion! There was no one present but Mr. Thorogood, 

In cross-examipation by Mr. Cock, the witness said he 
had been a Fellow of the Royal College about five years. 
He was a Member of the College in 1884. He had oc- 
casionally—not very often—been employed by Messrs. 
Freeman, otherwise Aldridge’s. You saw in Mr. Dollar’s 
certificate that that gentleman described the horse as a 
roarer ; you don’t deal with that question in your cer- 
tificate, | observe? Mr. Dollar in his certificate said the 
horse was incapable of work.—He also stated his reason, 
that he was a roarer, did he not! I simply tried the 
horse as to answering the warranty.—But there was a 
question as to what was the warranty. 1 may take it, I 
suppose, that you were not asked to form any opinion as 
to whether the horse was a roarer or not? No, [ was not. 
—Does the disease of whistling gradually develop into 
that of roaring! Yes, it does in ‘some cases.—And are 
the two conditions pretty well ascertainable by any com- 
petent veterinary surgeon? Yes.— Prof. Axe is well 
known asa very competent veterinary surgeon / Yes.—Do 
you think he is likely to be mistaken as to whether a 
horse isa roarer or not! Idonotthink so.—-How long 
after whistling is first noticed will it take to develop that 
disease into roaring! I cannot say.—It will depend 
upon circumstances! Yes.—Upon the amount of work 
the animal had for instance. Would that affect it! IL 
do not think so.— What are the conditions that would do 
the animal harm, cold, wet, and so forth! Yes. 

Mr. Lockwood: When you examined the horse was 
its condition such as would justify you in calling it a 
roarer? Certainly not. 

Mr. Thomas Burrell, M.R.C.V.S., 51 Brewer Street, 
Regent Street, in replying to Mr. Lockwood, said that as 
the umpire appointed by Mr. Goodburn, the auctioneer, 
he had tested the horse on the 22nd of October. The 
animal was driven by Mr. Thorogood. Witness certi- 


Cross- examined by Mr. Cock, witness admitted that 
the certificates of Messrs. Irving and Burrell did not deal. 
with the question as to whether the horse was a roarer or 
not but only referred to its capacity for work. | 
ene John Thorogood, livery stable keeper, deposed to | 


" ng the horse in his buggy in a distance of three | 
mules, and at a rate of eight miles an hour. Mr. Irving | 


fied that having tested the gelding in harness he was of 
opinion that the horse was capable of work. He was a 
whistler, but not a roarer. | Whistling and roaring were 
different manifestations of the same disease. The disease 
varied according to the atmospheric conditions and rest, 


| as well as according to the way in which the horse was 


accompanied him. Subsequently he had a similar test driven and bitted. 


with Mr. Burrell. | 
_Cross-examined by Mr. Cock :—So far as I could judge | 
Wind was perfectly sound. 


Mr. R. C. Irving, F.R.C.V.S., examined by Mr. Lock- | 


Examined by Mr. Cock, witness admitted that he wus 
not asked to say whether the horse was a roarer or not 


but simply whether it was capable of work. 


Mr. Cock submitted that the horse being described as 


Wood, said he went with Mr. Thorogood over the ground | a whistler implied that he was not a roarer and hence 
at the rate of about nine miles an hour with this horse. | breach of warranty. 


Witness could not hear as they drove that the horse made 
Y noise, 


, His Lordship :—It is no more a warranty than a state- 


They drove up a sharp ascent, witness got , ment that he has not got a spavin or anything else 


out twice to listen to the horse’s breathing and all he! would be. The description in the catalogue simply says 


are bitted up? you were driving 
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he is a whistler. [t does not say a word about anythin 
else. I propose to ask the jury a question or two, and 
think it right to say at once that if [ have power‘to 
deprive the plaintiff of costs I shall certainly do so. 

r, Cuck said that the amount of claim being over £50 
the “presen had no alternative but to bring the action 
in that court. 

His Lordship thought that by consent the matter 
ought have been settled in the County Court. 

Mr. Lockwood and Mr. Cock having respectively 
addressed the court for their respective clients. 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up, and in doing so 
animadverted upon the fact that a special jury were 
troubled with so trivial a case that had occupied the 
court the whole of the day. He pointed out that in the 
course which had been pursued the plaintiff had plainly 
acquiesced in the sixth condition of sale which had béeén 
duly and properly carried out. Finally he left to the 
jury these two questions :—(1). Was there auy warranty 
at all given by Mr. Goodburn outside the terms of the 
catalogue! (2). Did the parties intend to act, and did 
~ act under the 6thcondition? If they did not, what 
is the plaintiff entitled to ? 

Having deliberated in private, the jury said “ No” to 
the first question. To the second they answered that 
both parties intended to act and did act under the 6th 
condition. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the defendants 
with costs. 


FARRIER’S COMPANY. 

On Wednesday evening last a meeting of Kegis- 
tered Shoeing Smiths was held at the Forester’s 
Hall for the purpose of electing two Kegistered 
Shoeing Smiths to serve on the Registration Com- 
mittee for carrying out the scheme for the National 
Registration of Farriers or Shoeing Smiths inaugur- 
ated some two or three years since by the above 
Company. The chair was occupied by the Master, 
(F. C. Bayard, Esq., L.L.M.) and several members 
of the Court of the Company were present. There 
was a large attendance of shoeing smiths who were 
most enthusiastic with regard to the scheme, and 
several practical speeches were made by the men. 

Mr. J, Thirtle, 18a Allington Road, Queens Park, 
W. and Mr. Ff. B. Mills of 5 Portman Mews South, 
Portman Square, W. were unanimously chosen to 
serve on the Committee, and at the conclusion of the 
meeting a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to 
the Master for presiding. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The death of Vet.-Lieut. A. G. Searn from en- 
teritis, has been reported at Meerut, April 27th. 
He was born 18th September. 1869, and his diploma 
bore date May 17th, 1889. He was gazetted Vet.- 
Lieut., 3rd February, 1892, and embarked for India 
4th of October, 1892. . 


OUR REPRESENTATION ON THE COUNCIL. 
Dear Sir, 

Do you not think that some members ought to be put 
on the Council to represent people like myself of the 
rank and file. There are always a sufficiency of veterin- 
ary aristocrats and blue-blooded professors; they can take 


care of themselves, but we, common or garden variety of 
the species, have scarcely anyone to put in a word for us. 
Admitting such to be the case, I do not think we could 
trust our interests in better hands than that of Mr. W. 
Roots, who has been twice President of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Association, and [am quite sure that 
everyone who belongs to the Association will agree with 
me that such agood Chairman could not but make a good 
Councilman.—I am, sir, yours truly, ,H. D. GrpBines. 
Park Street, Southwark, S.£. 


THE SUMMER SESSION AT THE R.V.C. 
Sir, 

At the conference between ,Committees reported in the 
last issue of The Record, Dr. Crookshank is reported to 
have said, that with reference to the subject of pupilage 
in the summer session, there were conflicting opinions in 
the evidence of the confidential committee, and that it 
was agreed that the time could be better spent than in 
pupilage in the country. Also that lectures upon ob- 
stetrics and hygiene can be thoroughly well studied in 
the summer session. Now is it unreasonable to enquire 
where the student will obtain his practical knowledge if 
he does not do so with a practitioner during the summer! 

We are all quite aware that it is impossible for the 
colleges to give practical instruction in certain branches 
of the profession, and even if it were possible, the num- 
ber of students could not be individually taught. What 
the value of lectures are in the art of obstetrics, can be 
determined very quickly by those who try to put their 
theory into practice. The diagrams of the different 
positions of the foetus no doubt look very well, and the 
description of how to turn the head, adjust the ropes 
and hooks etc., sounds eusy encugh to the student, but 
if he has not attended cases in the stable and cowshed, 
before starting practice, his feelings can be better 
imagined than described when he finds himself face to 
face with a difficult case of parturition. It is all very 
well to argue that town practitioners may not be called 
in to attend such cases, but we must remember that with 
the competition of the present day, the young veterinary 
surgeon must attend classes of cases if he wishes to 
succeed. 

We must also be cognizant of the fact that in cattle 
practice and in obstetrics, the veterinary surgeon has to 
contend with, not only quacks, but expert herdsmen, 
who have acquired the art of manipulation by experience 
in such cases. We are forced then to the conclusion that 
the only real way for students to acquire practical in- 
struction is during the summer vacation with a general 
practitioner. If the student takes any interest in 
work he will read up his cases carefully, and on his re- 
turn to college for the winter session, he must at least 
have more confidence in himself and be better prepa 
to work than if he had remained at the college for the 
same time. 

It rather reflects on the practical examiners, if the 
statement of Vet.-Colonel Lambert is reported correctly, 
that “ very many young veterinary surgeons have never 
themselves castrated a horse and they have not the slight- 
est idea how to do it, and as to being able to bring 4 
or a foal into the world in case of difficulty it would be 4 
closed book to them.” 

Surely if they had attended with a veterinary surge” 
of even limited practice, such a state of affairs could not 
exist. — Yours etc., E. Waxuis Hoare, F.R.C.V-S. 

Cork, May 2nd, 1893. 
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(Several communications are unavoidably held over ) 
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